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CHAPTER I 


THE JALAYIRIDS, MUZAFFARIDS AND 
SARBADARS 


THE LAST CHINGIZIDS 


The end of the Il-Khanid empire resulted in Persia, if not in the creation 
ofa vacuum, atany rate in a dilution of power, which worked in favour 
of various forces contending for authority in the state. The rivals 
involved in the struggles which now began fall into three categories. 
The most obvious of these were princes from several lines of the dynasty 
of Chingiz Khän, who looked to a restoration of centralised Mongol 
rule. They set about their task partly on their own initiative and partly as 
mere figureheads put up by legitimist groupings in the background. A 
second group was the representatives of local dynasties or highly placed 
families, who had served the TI-Khäns as generals or senior servants of 
the state, and also the leaders of powerful tribal associations. And there 
were, finally, other groups for whom what mattered was not dynastic or 
aristocratic considerations but religious adherence to Shi'i or extremist 
movements. 

The power struggles that went on within or between these groups 
lasted for half a century. Though one or other of the rivals might for a 
time contrive to establish a certain measure of political and economic 
stability in his area of effective control, none had any lasting success, and 
there was no question of their unifying the country alone and unaided. 
Whatever the hardships Persia suffered as a result of divisions and chaotic 
conditions, even greater sacrifices were demanded of the people when, at 
the beginning of the eighties of the 8th/14th century, reunification was 
finally achieved: imposed, in fact, from outside by the conqueror Timür. 
Pressing forward from Central Asia, he soon swept aside the contending 
parties or merely allowed them to fade into insignificance. 

It is typical of Persia that in spite of the troubles of the decades 
between the end of the Il-Khanid empire and the appearance on the 
scene of Timür, Persian culture was not submerged, as one might have 
expected, but achieved, in its intellectual life, for example in the sphere 
of poetry, a distinction hardly equalled in any other period. The flow- 
ering of poetry which reached its highest point in the unique figure of 
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Hafiz of Shiraz is a striking phenomenon in the cultural history of 
8th/14th century Persia. In marked contrast, public life and political 
affairs were throughout most of this period in a sorry state. Political 
confusion, the tyranny of petty princes, bloody conflicts between local 
powers, and devastating invasions were a constant menace, not only to 
the general well-being but to people’s very existence, even when they 
managed to save their skins in the apocalyptic horrors which now 
descended on their homeland, depopulating many towns and laying 
waste entire areas. The collapse of the Mongol empire of Iran, 
struggles for the Mongol inheritance and the horrors of another con- 
quest and occupation of the country at the hands of Timür made up the 
fate of the luckless inhabitants of Iran in this century; a fate which was 
all the more keenly felt as the memory of the halcyon days under the 
last of the Īl-Khāns was no doubt still widely treasured. 

Strangely enough, the very time at which — with the death of the 
Il-Khän Abū Sa‘id and the passing of Hülegü’s dynasty — the end of 
their empire became imminent, was the year in which Timur was born, 
the man who a few decades later incorporated Persia into an empire 
destined eventually to extend from the Jaxartes to Asia Minor. Though 
he himself was actually of Turkish origin, throughout his life, and even 
when he had become the most powerful man on earth, he set the 
greatest store by his Mongol family connections — a plain indication of 
the high regard in which Chingiz Khan and his descendants were held 
even long after the fall of the Il-Khanid empire. 

Of course, the extinction of the line of Hülegü need not necessarily 
have implied the end of the Persian Mongol empire, and there is no 
doubt that many people in Persia at this time were convinced that 
Mongol rule would survive, for there was plainly no lack of influential 
Mongol leaders and politicians, nor of princes belonging to the most 
diverse lines of descent from Chingiz Khan who could theoretically 
have provided for the continuation of the empire. Abū Sa‘id’s succes- 
sor Arpa Ke’ün, for instance, belonged to the family of Tolui. He was a 
competent prince, who might have been able to secure Mongol control 
of Persia had he not met his end a few months after his accession as a 
result of a conflict with a general who was seeking to put another 
Chingizid in power. But he was the last of the princes who emerged, or 
were thrust forward in these struggles for power, to show any com- 
petence, at least in terms of their success in re-establishing a united 
Iranian empire. Not one of them was able to assert control, nor could 
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any of their military or nomadic backers. The disappearance of central- 
ised authority not only opened the way for Mongol princes and influ- 
ential military leaders or tribal chieftains to engage in political adven- 
tures; it was also the signal to local rulers who had hitherto been 
submissive to Mongol power to make a bid for independence. 

The Chingizids’ control of Iran was at an end by half way through 
the 8th/14th century. This is true whether one chooses to take as 
critical the year 740/1340, in which Hasan-i Buzurg, the founder of the 
house of the Jalayirids, took power personally in Baghdad in place of 
his figurehead Jahan Temür, a descendant of the Il-Khan Gaikhatu 
(690—4/1291—5), or whether one prefers the year 754/135 3, in which an 
equally insignificant Chobanid caused the last coins to be minted bear- 
ing the name of the puppet khan Anūshīrvān and, in addition, the last 
Chingizid, Togha Temür, was murdered by a Sarbadar. From then on 
until Timür’s invasion of the country, Iran was under the rule of 
various rival petty princes of whom henceforth only the Jalayirids 
could claim Mongol, though not Chingizid, descent. They ruled from 
Baghdad and were later significantly involved in the history of the 
country with the conquest of Āzarbāījān. In the east, especially in the 
Khurasanian city of Sabzavar, the Sarbadars increased in power, while 
in Fars and Isfahan members of the house of Injü sought to assert 
themselves over the Muzaffarids. In the south-east, princes of the Kart 
(or Kurt) dynasty at Herat were active on the political scene, just as 
they had been under the Il-Khäns. Later, Türkmen confederations 
appeared, thrusting forward from eastern Anatolia towards the Iranian 
highlands. These were the Qarä Quyünlü and the Aq Quyünlü, of 
whom the former were already beginning to influence the fortunes of 
Persia in the 8th/14th century. 

It is necessary to discuss the political scene at this time, grim and 
unedifying though it is, because it forms the background to a signifi- 
cant epoch in Iranian intellectual life; and also because it shows up in 
clear colours the negative reasons for Timür’s successes on Iranian soil. 
Before tracing the main lines of this development, which extended 
over some fifty years, it will be as well to try to clarify the situation of 
the time by means of a table setting out the most important political 
forces which began to operate after the fall of the Il-Khanid empire. 
Although the plan which follows is not exhaustive, it does demonstrate 
the fragmentation of the country. It is evident from the dates given, 
which in many cases can only be tentative, that various of these 
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régimes survived the conquest by Timur or in some cases even the 
entire Timurid era: 

The Chobanids in 'Irāg-i ‘Ajam, Āzarbāījān and Armenia, until 
744/1343; 

The Jalayirids in ‘Iraq-i ‘Arab and later also in the territory of the 
Chobanids, until 83 5/1432; 

The Qara Quyünlü in Āzarbāījān, and later with further extensions 
of influence to Fars and Khurāsān, till 873/1468—9; 

The *Tl-Khàn" Togha Temür in western Khuräsän and Gurgän, 
until 754/1353; 

The Sarbadärs in western Khurāsān, until 783/1381; 

The Sayyids of Mäzandarän, until 794/1392, and Gilän down to 
1370; 

The Karkiya in Lāhījān, until 1060/1650; 

The Kartids (Kurtids) of Herat in eastern Khuräsän and Afghani- 
stan, with influence extending into Sistän and Kirmän, until 
791/1389; 

The Injuids in Fars and Isfahan, until 758/1357; 

The Muzaffarids in Kirman and Yazd, and later also in the former 
territory of the Injuids, until 795/1393; 

The maliks of Shabänkära in the area lying between Fars and 
Kirmän on the Persian Gulf, until 756/1355; 

The governors (hukkam) of Lar, until 983/1575; 

The maliks of Hurmuz, until 103 1/1622; 

The atabegs of Greater Luristän (Lur-i Buzurg), until 828/1425; 

The atabegs of Lesser Luristän (Lur-i Küchak), until 1006/1597. 

A number of these princely houses and their representatives such as 
Togha Temür, the Chobanids, and particularly the conflict of the “two 
Hasans’’, i.e. the Chobanid Shaikh Hasan-i Küchak and Shaikh Hasan-ı 
Buzurg of the Jalayir tribe, have been treated elsewhere,! and the Qara 
Quyünlü will be dealt with later; others are of such minor significance 
in the history of Iran, in this period at least, that no more than a brief 
reference can be made to them here. We shall therefore summarise the 
most important events in three brief sections on the Jalayirids, on the 
Injü family and the Muzaffarids, and on the Sarbadärs and their rivals. 


1 On the Chobanids, see Boyle, in CHI v, 373—416; for Togha Temür, ibid., 413-16, and 
Minorsky, “Tugha Timür”, EI; for the racial affinities of the Ja'ün-i Qurban who supported 
him, Aubin, “L’ethnogénése”, p. 67. 
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The name Jalayir is derived from that of a large and important Mongol 
tribe.! The dynasty of the same name, whose rule began in 740/1340 
with Shaikh Hasan-i Buzurg’s seizure of power in Baghdad and ended 
with the death of Husain II at the siege of al-Hilla, is also quite often 
referred to as the Ilka dynasty or the Ilkanids. The name originates 
with Shaikh Hasan’s great-grandfather Ilge (<Ilka) Noyan, who as 
one of Hulegu’s generals took a significant part in the Mongol con- 
quest of Central Asia and the Near East. His sons likewise attained to 
high rank in the military aristocracy of the H-Khanid empire, and 
several of them were able to take princesses of the house of Hülegü in 
marriage: Thus Ilge’s grandson Husain (d.722/1322) married a daugh- 
ter of the Il-Khan Arghūn named Öljetei, who became the mother of 
Shaikh Hasan, the founder of the dynasty. 

Shaikh Hasan-i Buzurg, who under Abū Sa‘id and again under Arpa 
Ke’ün had attained to the highest offices as ulus beg and deputy, proved to 
be the strongest personality in the massive struggles for power which 
took place at the end of Mongol rule in Iran, though he was frequently 
hard pressed in the conflicts with the Chobanids, and especially with 
Shaikh Hasan-i Küchak and, after the latter’s murder in 744/1343, with 
his brother Malik Ashraf. If we are to credit a recent interpretation, he 
was more interested in seeing restoration of the Il-Khanid empire than 
its overthrow, which of course he did in fact bring about.? He is said 
never to have assumed any title other than w#/us beg (“amir of the state”, 
from Tu. beg, "am", and Mo. ulus, “state, people") and to have recog- 
nised the legitimate Chingizids — Togha Temür (739/1338—9, 741—4/ 
1340-4), Jahan Temür (740/1339—40) and Sulaiman (747/1346) — and 
subsequently, in the period 747—57/ 1346-56, to have left the throne 
unoccupied. The remarkable thing is that this prince was able to main- 
tain his position in these troubled times right up to his death in 75 7/1356. 
“No one in his position has lived to such an age nowadays", commented 


! In "Tlat", ER, Professor Lambton discusses a manuscript said to be taken from the state 
papers of the Safavid Sultan Husain, in which the distribution of tribes at the beginning of the 
12th/18th century is surveyed and a distinction drawn between Persian and non-Persian tribes: 
here the Jaläyir in Khuräsän are listed in the former category. 

2 The view of Smith, “Djaläyir, Djalāyirids”, EP. According to Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran, 
p- 133, and Boyle, CHI v, 415, however, Shaikh Hasan began his autonomous rule in Baghdad 
with the deposition of Jahan Temür. On this question Shaikh Hasan’s coinage appears relevant: 
cf. Spuler, p. 303, n.7. 
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in amazement Ibn Bazzaz; and he finds a supernatural explanation for 
the fact — namely the good relationship which (in contrast to the 
Chobanids) Hasan-i Buzurg had established with the saintly Shaikh Safi 
al-Din of Ardabil, who had died twenty-two years previously.! 

He was succeeded by Shaikh Uvais, a son of Hasan and the Cho- 
banid princess Dil-Shäd Khätün. In the same year — as had happened 
once before, at the death of Abü Sa‘id — an attack was launched by the 
Golden Horde against Persia, namely in Khuräsän and Āzarbāījān. 
However, the khan Jani Beg (Jambek) Jalal al-Din Mahmūd, who had 
defeated and executed Malik Ashraf, the ruler in Āzarbāījān, was 
forced to withdraw as a result of developments in the northern part of 
his realm. When he died in the following year, his son Berdi Beg, 
whom he had left as governor in Persia, also returned to Sarai. This 
amounted to the abandonment of the Persian conquests, even if we 
regard Akhīchūg, one of Ashraf’s amirs, who placed himself at the 
disposal of the conquerors after the defeat, and following their with- 
drawal twice took possession of Tabriz, as belonging to the Golden 
Horde; for he, too, was unable to maintain his position for any length 
of time. In 761/1360 Uvais, who had at first recognised the overlord- 
ship of the Golden Horde, conquered Āzarbāījān, which his father had 
lost to Shaikh Hasan-i Küchak twenty years earlier. Thus another 
attempt to restore Mongol rule in Iran, this time from the direction of 
the Golden Horde, had also failed. Shaikh Uvais’ success had not been 
achieved at the first attempt, however. It was preceded by an abortive 
attack on his part and a campaign led by Mubiriz al-Din Muhammad 
b. al-Muzaffar of Yazd, which had thoroughly weakened Akhīchūg's 
fighting power. In the years that followed, Shaikh Uvais intervened 
in the power struggles of the Muzaffarids. To Shah Mahmüd, who 
acknowledged his sovereignty and married one of his daughters, he 
handed over Isfahan and recognised his conquest of Shiraz. 

These great successes were offset by many difficulties and setbacks 
with which Shaikh Uvais had to contend. Thus in the winter of 
766/1364, during a campaign against the Shīrvān-Shāh Kai-Kä’us 
b. Kai-Qubäd, news reached him of the revolt of his governor in Bagh- 
dad, Khwaja Mirjan, and he was obliged to return and restore order in 
his own capital city. Among his worst enemies were the Qara Quyünlü 


1 Cf. Glassen, Die frühen Safawiden, p. 43. Good relations with the Ardabil order continued 
into later times, as may be seen from an edict of the Jalayirid Ahmad of 1372: see Massé, 
“Ordonnance”. 
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in Diyärbakr, the same Türkmen federation which later, at the begin- 
ning of the 9th/15th century, was to put an end to his dynasty. In the 
spring of 767/1366 he marched against them and defeated Bairam 
Khwaja, their leader, at the battle of Mish. Eventually he also brought 
to heel the Shirvan-Shah, who had twice exploited his absence from 
Āzarbāījān to launch attacks on Tabriz. In Ray he defeated Amir Vali, 
who ruled in Astarabad after the death of Togha Temür, but was forced 
to break off the campaign when news was brought of the death of 
his brother Amir Zahid in Ujän, which made necessary his return to 
Āzarbāījān. He placed the governorship of Ray in the hands of Qutlugh 
Shah, one of his amirs, who was followed in the post two years later by 
‘Adil Aq. 

Although Shaikh Uvais retained Baghdad as his capital, his military 
enterprises and political considerations repeatedly took him to Persia, 
and he died finally in Tabriz (776/1374). It is not only his military and 
political achievements that mark him out as unquestionably the most 
eminent prince of his line; it is particularly his human qualities and the 
impetus he gave to cultural life. The latter embraced both efforts to 
revive commercial enterprise in the devastated regions of Iran and his 
own personal contribution to civilised living, his patronage of and 
interest in art and literature — to which no doubt we are also indirectly 
indebted for many of the detailed facts concerning his life and activities 
found in a chronicle whose author was apparently his official court 
chronicler, the Tarikh-i Shaikh Uvais of Abū Bakr al-Qutbi al-Ahri. 
But in addition he wrote verses himself and won renown as a calli- 
grapher and painter. 

Shaikh Uvais’s efforts towards an extension of Jalayirid power to 
central and eastern Persia, which was clearly to have been initiated by the 
campaign against Ray, met with no success. Nor were the rulers who 
followed him any more successful in this direction. Indeed, the decline 
of Jalayirid power set in immediately and relentlessly after his death. His 
eldest son, Hasan, failed on account of his general unpopularity and was 
executed by the top-ranking amirs. The succession passed to his brother 
Husain (776—83/1374—82).! He experienced immediate difficulties with 
the Muzaffarids, first with his brother-in-law Shah Mahmüd, who 
marched from Isfahan to occupy Tabriz, though he was obliged to 


1 According to Rabino, “Coins of the Jalā'ir”, p. 106, Husain’s /agab, which is usually given 
as Ghiyäs al-Din, appears on his coins as Mughis al-Din. Perhaps it should also be read thus in the 
document published by Herrmann, “Ein Erlass des Galäyeriden Soltän Hoseyn”. 
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withdraw from the town as a result of illness and died shortly afterwards. 
His successor Shah-i Shuja‘ also made all haste to occupy Tabriz if 
he could, but again the attempt failed. Disturbances in the city, the 
inclemencies of a hard winter, and an uprising in Qazvin forced him to 
return to Isfahan. Not until the summer of 778/1376 was Husain again 
able to take up residence in Tabriz, only to be compelled in the follow- 
ing spring to march again, against Bairam Khwaja and his Turkmens, 
who were thrusting eastwards once more, this time from the direction of 
Erzerum. 

These operations were successful, but Husain soon found himself 
caught up in problems of an internal nature, in which his brothers 
Shaikh ‘Ali, Ahmad and Bäyazid were involved. The situation was fur- 
ther aggravated by his support of ‘Adil Áqa, whose exceptional rise to 
power provoked the hostility of other influential amirs. Incessant 
troubles at home, uprisings by local potentates and battles with the 
Muzaffarids consumed Husain’s resources. To all this was added the 
breach with ‘Adil, who had meanwhile risen to a position of unchallen- 
geable power. So he found himself by Safar 784/the end of April 1382 
defénceless against an attack by his brother Sultan Ahmad when he 
advanced with an armed force from his territory around Ardabil and 
occupied Tabriz. Ahmad, who took over the succession, had his 
brother executed. 

Amir ‘Adil countered by proclaiming Prince Bayazid, who had man- 
aged by the skin of his teeth to escape from Tabriz, as sultan in 
Sultaniyya. Ahmad, now subjected to attack from several directions, 
could find no other expedient in the circumstances than to seek help 
from the arch-enemies of his family, the Qarä Quyünlü under Qara 
Muhammad. His brother, Shaikh ‘Ali, who had advanced from Bagh- 
dad to attack Tabriz, was killed in the fighting against them. A treaty 
providing for the cession of Āzarbāījān to Sultan Ahmad, 'Irāg-i ‘Ajam 
to his brother Bayazid, and 'Irāg-i ‘Arab jointly to Ahmad and ‘Adil, 
proved to be shortlived, so that it was in a state of utter disunity and 
discord that the Jalayirids were hurled into the great conflicts of 
Timur, on the one hand with the Golden Horde under Tokhtamish 
and on the other with the Ottomans under Bäyezid I Yildirim. This 
will be dealt with in the next chapter. 

The contributions to cultural life made by various princes of the 
Jalayirid dynasty provide a welcome contrast to the disastrous röle 
played in Iranian politics by this princely house (especially its later 
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members), with their endless disputes and feuds. Miniature painting is 
the most significant area. Their artistic activities were centred on 
Tabriz and especially Baghdad, where impressive examples of their 
architecture have been preserved. In the period we are dealing with the 
Jalayirids were largely Turkicised, or at least Turkish-speaking; and 
they have been credited with establishing the Turkish element in 
Arabic Iraq on a firmer foundation so that Turkish became the lan- 
guage most commonly spoken after Arabic.! But this did not prevent 
them from acquiring a reputation as patrons of Persian poets: as a 
prime witness to this fact we may quote no less a name than Salman 
Savaji. 

In the religious sphere the Jalayirids display unmistakably Shi‘ 
features, as in their preference for such names as ‘Ali, Hasan and 
Husain. A still clearer indication is to be seen in the dying wish of the 
founder of the dynasty, Shaikh Hasan-i Buzurg, to be buried in Najaf, 
where according to tradition ‘Ali b. Abi Talib had found his last resting 
place. Nevertheless, as Mazzaoui points out, the conversion of ruling 
princes to Shi‘ism at this time did not necessarily assume a spectacular 
form or result in the conversion of their subjects. Whether this circum- 
stance helps to explain the virtual absence of references to the Shī'a on 
Jalayirid coins must remain an open question. Rabino has found no 
evidence demonstrating even Shi‘ sympathies among the coins — over 
150 of them — minted by the Jalayirids which he has examined. In a 
group of 35 other coins preserved in the Müza-yi Azarbaijan, Tabriz, 
only one bears the names of the Twelve Imäms rather than those of the 
Orthodox caliphs, namely a coin of Hasan-i Buzurg minted at Amul 
in 742/1341—2.? A recent find at ‘Aqarqif, 20 km west of Baghdad, 
contained 227 Jalayirid silver coins, of which 50 belong to Shaikh 
Uvais and the remainder to Sultan Ahmad. Shi‘l characteristics were 
totally lacking, and the coins of Uvais bore the names of the Orthodox 
caliphs.* 


I Yınang, “Celäyir”, p. 65. 2 Origins of the Safawids, p. 64. 

3 Sayyid Jamal Turābī-Tabātabā'i, Sikkabä-yi sbābān-i islami-yi Iran u (Tabriz, 1350/1971), 
110; cf. idem, Rasm al-khatt-i uighuri va sā'irī dar sikka-shinasi (Tabriz, 1351/1972), p. 58, for two 
other strikings of Hasan-i Buzurg, in Baghdad 745/1344-5 and 744[1343—4, which both bear the 
names of the Orthodox caliphs. 

4 Mahāb Darwish al-Bakri, “Iktishaf nuqüd jala'iriyya fī ‘Aqarquf”, a/-Maskūkāt 111 (1972), 
77-80 (reference kindly supplied by Dr Dorothea Duda): the details are unfortunately very 
scanty. 
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I. The Jalayirids 
Husain 
SHAIKH Hasan-1 BUZURG 
SHAIKH ŪVAIS Amir Zahid 
Hasan Husain SuLTAN AHMAD Shaikh ‘Ali Bayazid 


II. The Muzaffarids 
| Sharaf al-Din Muzaffar 


MUBĀRIZ AL-DiN MUHAMMAD 


JALAL AL-DĪN Asu’L-FAvARIS Shih Mahmid Shah Muzaffar SULTĀN ‘IMAp AL-DIN 
SHÄH-I SHUJA® AHMAD 
Sultan ZAIN ar-Äsınin Sultan Shah Mansür Shah Yahya 
Uvais * ALI Shiblī 
| 
Sultan Abū 
Ishaq 
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The Jalayirids had been unable to bring any lasting pressure to bear on 
‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam and Fars. On the contrary, the advances made by the 
Muzaffarids from these areas against their sphere of control, including 
even the repeated occupation of Tabriz, can be regarded as a pointer to 
the debilitated condition to which they were so often reduced. 

The Muzaffarids originated in an Arab family in Khuräsän which 
had been settled there since the Islamic conquest but which, on the 
advance of the Mongols, had withdrawn to Yazd where they had 
entered the service of the local atabeg, ‘Ala’ al-Daula. Various members 
of the family had then seen service under Hülegü, while others had 
remained in Maibud, a town not far from Yazd. Here the eponym of 
the family, Sharaf al-Din Muzaffar, was finally appointed governor. He 
served under several Il-Khäns, the last of whom was Öljeitü, as com- 
mander of the gendarmerie, with the task of exterminating the robber 
bands that were springing up in many parts of the country. His son 
Mubāriz al-Din Muhammad, who was only thirteen years old when his 
father died, lived at first at the Tl-Khàn's court but then returned to 
Maibud after the death of Öljeitü. From here he succeeded after a few 
years in bringing down the atabeg of Yazd and himself taking 
possession of the city. Soon after this he was obliged to engage in a 
whole series of battles with the Negiideris, a Mongol tribal group 
which was seeking at that time to intervene in the fortunes of Persia 
from the south-east.! 

For the coup in Yazd, Mubariz al-Din had a helper in Amir Ghiyäs 
al-Din Kai-Khusrau of the house of Inja. This family, whose destiny is 
closely linked with that of the Muzaffarids, exercised control in Fars 
and in various centres of 'Irāg-i ‘Ajam from 703/1304, the beginning of 
the reign of the Tl-Khàn Öljeitü, until their fall from power in 
758/1357. They owed the name Injü to the circumstance that their 
ancestor Sharaf al-Din Mahmud Shah, the father of the Kai-Khusrau 
already mentioned, was responsible for administering the royal 
domains (Mongol: inji. Sharaf al-Din was reputedly descended from 
the well-known mystic of Herat, ‘Abd-Alläh Ansäri (d. 481/1089). The 
well-nigh absolute control he had managed to establish by 725/1325 in 
Fars aroused the suspicion of Abū Sa‘id, who therefore summoned him 


! For the origin and early development of the Negüderis as “le troisiéme groupe pré-Qara- 
unas", sec Aubin, “L’ethnogénése’’, pp. 73ff. 
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to his court and appointed another governor to replace him in Fars. 
However, the latter was unable to take up his office because Amir 
Ghiyäs al-Din, who ruled in his father’s name in Shiraz, refused to 
hand over the management of affairs to him, and some time later, on 
the news of the death of the Īl-Khān, took him prisoner and sent him 
to Āzarbāījān. Even during Abū Sa‘id’s lifetime Sharaf al-Din had 
been imprisoned in Tabriz after an abortive attempt on the life of his 
successor. When Arpa Ke’ün had him executed, his sons, who were 
present in the royal encampment (ordo), took flight, Amir Jalal al-Din 
Mas‘üd Shah finding refuge with Shaikh Hasan-i Buzurg in Rim, and 
Shaikh Abū Ishaq with Amir ‘Ali Pādishāh in Diyärbakr. 

Arpa Ke’ün later fell into the power of his rival Müsä Khan and 
was handed over to Mas‘tid Shah, who exacted a bloody revenge for 
his father's death. The same Mas'üd Shah forthwith advanced to the 
position of vizier to Muhammad Khan, who succeeded Misa Khän as 
ruler in 736/1336, and after the murder of his master fled to Shiraz, 
where Kai-Khusrau had meanwhile set himself up as his father’s suc- 
cessor. In the struggle for power between the two brothers which 
promptly began, Mas'üd Shah emerged as the stronger but was unable 
to rid himself of the dispute with Kai-Khusrau until the latter went the 
way of all flesh a few years later (739/1338—9). But Mas'üd Shah was 
destined to have little joy of his reign. The very next year his brother 
Shams al-Din Muhammad, whom he had been holding prisoner in the 
fortress of Qal‘a-yi Safid, escaped and threw in his lot with the 
Chobanid Pir Husain. The two men marched at the head of Mongol 
troops to Shiraz and conquered the city; and Mas‘td Shah fled from 
there to Luristan. By his murder of Shams al-Din Muhammad, Pir 
Husain forfeited all hope of support from the population, so that he 
again had to withdraw from Shiraz. His attempt to gain possession of 
the city the following year also came to nothing. In his disputes with 
other Chobanids he finally sought refuge with Hasan-i Küchak. The 
latter, however, had him executed; and shortly after this was himself 
murdered (27 Rajab 744/15 December 1343). 

The two surviving sons of Sharaf al-Din Mahmid Shah also tried to 
make their way with the aid of the Chobanids; and likewise it proved 
their undoing. Mas'üd Shah struck up an alliance in Luristän with 
Yaghi Basti and marched with him to Shiraz. He met the same fate as 
his brother and in the same year — murdered by his ally. Abū Ishaq, the 
last of the Injuids, who had tried to appropriate Yazd to himself when 
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the rule of the Tl-Khans came to an end, had been entrusted by the 
above-mentioned Pir Husain with Isfahan; he had also successfully 
asserted his claim on Shiraz at the collapse of the Chobanids, which 
followed immediately on the death of Hasan-i Küchak. His efforts to 
extend his power into Kirmän, beginning in 748/1347, brought him 
into conflict with the Muzaffarid Mubäriz al-Din Muhammad, a 
conflict which he only succeeded in intensifying by a campaign against 
Yazd (751/1350-1). Two years later his troops were defeated in open 
battle and the Muzaffarid besieged him in Shiräz. He was compelled to 
capitulate, but managed to make good his escape and — with the aid of 
the Jalayirid Hasan-i Buzurg — to establish himself again in Isfahan, 
only to be besieged there in turn by Mubāriz al-Din. He had to capitu- 
late once more, was taken prisoner and executed (758/1357). 

With this triumph on the part of Mubāriz al-Din the fate of the 
Injuids was sealed, and it might well be thought that their passing 
would have gone quite unlamented. But it was not so. ‘Ubaid-i Zäkäni, 
one of the most famous poets of the time, deplored the death of Shaikh 
Abū Ishaq in an elegy, and no less a figure than Hafiz praised the happy 
days in Shiraz under the reign of the last of the Injuids. The latter had 
been a generous patron of poetry — he was indeed not alone in this 
among the members of his house — and on this score secured his 
recognition in world literature in spite of the warmongering intrigues 
into which he had all too often recklessly blundered. With the victory 
of Mubäriz al-Din, which also found its way into the history of 
literature (if only in the negative sense that the victor is recalled as an 
implacable fanatic who made life hard for literary men), the happy days 
of Shiraz and its buoyant poets seemed to have come to an end, and 
both social and public life were placed under the watchful eye of the 
supervisor of markets and public morals (muhtasib). That this situation 
did not, however, erect insuperable obstacles for the poetic muse, but 
even added a certain stimulus to its life — by obliging poets to be 
discreet and operate with metaphors and ironic allusions — can be read 
between the lines in a number of passages in Hafiz’s Divan.! 

The capture of Shiraz and Isfahan gave Mubäriz al-Din, the first of 
the Muzaffarid princes, a dominant position in Iranian politics. The 
little country town of Maibud had served them as a springboard to 
Yazd; they had then pressed on to Kirman, and now — with Fars and 


1 See Lescot, “Chronologie”. 
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"Irāg-i ‘Ajam taken — they possessed two of the most important prov- 
inces of the country. Mubāriz al-Din Muhammad made Shiraz his 
capital. The fame of his military exploits caused the khan of the Golden 
Horde, Jani Beg, who was in Tabriz at the time, to invite him to enter 
his service. He was in a position to be able to decline the invitation, 
and when the khan, and shortly afterwards also his son and successor 
Berdi Beg, had withdrawn from Tabriz, he promptly marched his 
forces to Āzarbāījān, defeated Akhīchūg, the khan’s governor, at 
Miyäna, and occupied Tabriz. But his triumph was shortlived, for 
when Jalayirid troops moved up from Baghdad he found himself un- 
able to hold on to his conquests and retreated from Tabriz. This meant 
the failure of an undertaking which could be regarded as an attempt to 
solve the major problem of Persia in the half-century between the fall 
of the Il-Khanid empire and the emergence of Timür, namely the 
establishment of centralised control. 

Mubariz al-Din Muhammad’s bleak tyranny did not endure long 
after the removal of the house of Injü from the scene. His intolerance, 
combined with severity and treachery, inspired fear and hostility in his 
own sons. One of them, Abu'l-Favāris Shäh-i Shujā'!, took him 
prisoner, had his eyes put out, and incarcerated him in Qal‘a-yi Safid. 
He contrived to improve his lot quite soon afterwards, but never again 
managed up to his death (765/1364) to secure a dominant influence in 
government, not even by means of a plot hatched by his supporters 
against his son. The period of his rule in Shiraz stands out in stark 
contrast to the cultivated standards of the city with which we are 
familiar from contemporary literary evidence. 

Under the new ruler, Shah-i Shuja‘, the liberal spirit of freedom and 
tolerance that had been enjoyed before was once again in vogue, and was 
jubilantly greeted by Hafiz. Though his long reign (759—86/1358—84) 
reintroduced an atmosphere of liberty and meant the end of narrow 
bigotry, yet it was anything but a period of undisturbed peace. The 
constant squabbles of the prince with his brothers and his attempts to 
extend his power produced even worse conditions than under the 
Jalayirids and the Injuids — namely, almost unremitting warlike en- 
tanglements with alternations of success and failure. As early as 
765/1363 Shäh-i Shuja‘ marched against his brother Shah Mahmüd, who 
ruled in Isfahan. Although a reconciliation was initially effected, he met 


! [For the form of the name, see Aubin, “La fin de l'état Sarbadär”, pp. 101—2 n. 32. (Ed.)]. 
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with a reverse somewhat later when Mahmüd, with the support of his 
father-in-law, the jalayirid Shaikh Uvais, who ruled in Baghdad, inva- 
ded the province of Fars, besieging and finally conquering Shiraz. It was 
three years before he could again take possession of his capital city. 

The idea of uniting the north-western areas of Persia with the 
Muzaffarid territories had not died with Mubäriz al-Din Muhammad and 
his abandonment of Tabriz; in fact, various further attempts were made to 
achieve it. The first impetus was given by the complex situation involved 
in the succession to the throne of Tabriz (described above) after Shaikh 
Uvais had died there in 776/1374. At that time Shah Mahmüd had 
challenged his brother-in-law Husain’s claim to his father’s inheritance, 
but was forced by a sudden severe illness to yield up Tabriz, which he had 
by then occupied — just as his father had done before him. Not long after 
this he died (776/1375), and Isfahan passed into the hands of Shah-i Shuja', 
who now himself sought to annex Āzarbāījān. In spite of a victorious 
advance on Tabriz, he too was denied success, fundamentally because 
conditions in Fars were not sufficiently stable for him to risk being absent 
for any length of time. This fact was quickly made plain when his nephew 
Shah Yahya, now installed in Isfahan, rose in revolt. He therefore acceded 
to a compromise arrangement with Husain, hoping to secure his position 
by marrying his son Zain al-‘Abidin to a sister of the Jalayirid ruler. This 
proved to be an illusory hope, for the Jalayirids, particularly Amir ‘Adil, 
promptly prepared to strike back. They got no further than Sultäniyya, 
however, where Shah-i Shuja‘ managed to halt them. He now contrived to 
draw over to his side the Jalayirid Bayazid, who had been proclaimed 
sultan there by Amir ‘Adil, by making him his deputy; but even this move 
failed to save the town from falling into the hands of Sultan Ahmad. 

Shortly before his death in 786/1384 Shah-i Shuja‘ appointed his son 
Zain al-‘Abidin as his successor and his brother ‘Imad al-Din Ahmad as 
governor of Kirmän. This arrangement was far from satisfying Shah 
Yahya, who advanced against Shiraz. However, a peaceful settlement of 
the conflict was reached. Shah Yahya was unable to hold onto Isfahan 
for long, but was driven out by the populace, which even at that period 
was prone to. riots and disturbances,! and found refuge in Yazd; 
whereupon Isfahan was placed under the supervision of Muzaffar-i 
Käshi, an uncle of Zain al-‘Abidin. 


1 See Roemer, “Das frühsafawidische Isfahan als historische Forschungsaufgabe”, ZDMG 
CXXIV (1974), 320ff. 
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The final end of the Muzaffarids proved to be as bloody as the 
period of their rule. They fell at the hands of Timür, who invaded 
Persia just when Shāh-i Shuja*s days were approaching their end. He 
was already on his deathbed when he wrote a letter to the conqueror — 
in the autumn of 786/1384 — in which he commended his sons to the 
benevolence of Timur on the strength of their good relationship. The 
discovery of Timür’s real attitude towards the members of his house 
was an experience he was spared. 

However bleak the record of political and social conditions under 
the Injuids and the Muzaffarids, the cultural achievements of the 
period were impressive. Many representatives of the two houses had a 
share in these, either as generous patrons or — like Shah-i Shuja* with 
his poetry — as active participants. We have already indicated that this 
is one of the most brilliantly productive periods in Persian literature. 
But it is also important to mention the great contribution made by the 
two dynasties to the art of book illumination. Another area of signifi- 
cant achievement was that of architecture, which contributed not only 
to shaping the style of the metropolis, Shiraz, but gave many towns 
their distinctive cast, as for instance Yazd, Kirmän and Isfahan. 

As for the religious sphere, in contrast with the Jalayirids the Sunni 
allegiance of the two princely houses cannot seriously be doubted. 
Nür-Alläh Shushtari does list the Injuids among the dynasties he 
regards as Shīī,! but the evidence he adduces is vague and uncon- 
vincing. If Shāh-i Shujä‘ is sometimes aligned with the Shī'a it is on 
account, it would seem, of his close relationship with Hafiz, whom 
many writers describe as Shīī. However, it is no longer possible to 
sustain the view of that prince of poets as belonging within this reli- 
gious category.” On the contrary, Shāh-i Shuja*s Sunni religious per- 
suasions ate demonstrated conclusively by his recognition, in 
770/1368, of the ‘Abbasid shadow caliph of Cairo, al-Mutawakkil I. 


THE SARBADARS AND THEIR RIVALS 


As had so often been the case in the course of history, Khuräsän, 
whose contacts with central Persia are restricted by the mountains in 


I Majalis al-mu' minin 1, 147. 

2 Rypka, HIL, p. 265, describes Krymsky and Muhammad Qazvini as representing the 
extremities of the two views: the former roundly declares Hafiz to have been a Shīī, whereas 
Qazvini regrets that he was not. 
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the north and the desert in the south to a narrow strip of settlements, 
played a special part in events at the end of the Persian Mongol empire. 
Here too, a pretender to the throne was to be found in the person of 
Togha Temür,! who could trace his ancestry back over six generations 
to Jochi Qasar, a brother of Chingiz Khan, and had contrived to 
attract support from the powerful figures in the province. The situa- 
tion of Khuräsän, more or less isolated as it was from the rest of Persia, 
provided what was effectively a favourable precondition for his plan of 
restoring the Il-Khanid empire. Nevertheless, the several attempts he 
made to achieve his object were doomed to failure.2 This was due 
partly to various developments in eastern Persia of greater interest to 
the historian than the campaigns undertaken by Togha Temir or even 
certain successes he achieved at home in temporarily stabilising condi- 
tions in limited areas. 

Of these developments it is especially those concerned with the 
Sarbadar state that are of interest. Its beginnings and further growth are 
among the strangest in the Islamic world, the history of which is 
certainly not lacking in odd political structures. Whereas the founders of 
the principalities we have been discussing in other parts of Iran based 
their claims to authority on their relationship to individual Mongol 
rulers, or on an office conferred by them or by one of the shadow khans, 
the Sarbadars of Sabzavar were usurpers, principally belonging to the 
Shit creed, who certainly entertained no such legitimist notions. Certain 
social characteristics of the Sarbadär movement — if we accept this 
description as a meaningful one — have attracted the attention of socialist 
historians and have led them to indulge speculative views that are far 
from being adequately borne out on all points by the evidence available. 
The community they created differed from other systems in that it was 
not dynastic but a realm without kings. But it also displayed other 
unusual features, the most striking of which were its religious aspect 
and, associated with this, the part played by dervishes of an extreme 
form of Shi‘ism. 

Various interpretations have been offered for the name by which the 
Sarbadars have gone down in history, none of which can be seen to be 
totally appropriate. It may be derived from an utterance of ‘Abd 


1 I have kept to the form of the name employed in CHI v. Smith, Sarbadar Dynasty, 
pp. 181ff., argues from the vocalisation of al-Ahri and from the Uighur spelling of the name in 
favour of Taghai (Taghay) Temūr. 

2 See Boyle, in CHI v, 414—16. 
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al-Razzāg, one of its best known representatives, intended to express the 
idea that the political success aimed at was worth the risk of hanging 
(sar ba-dar,““head on gallows”).! And not only has it been the name that has 
produced varying interpretations; right up to the present day the same is 
true of evaluations of the Sarbadärs’ historical importance. Whereas many 
commentators continue to dismiss them as a robber state, another inter- 
pretation would see them in terms of a socially orientated reform move- 
ment having the character of a class struggle, in which the unmistakable 
faith in a Mahdi, i.e. a kind of messianic belief, and a striving for a 
theocratic order, were no more than passing features of minor import- 
ance.? Both interpretations — robber state and the socio-critical view — 
have met with sharp opposition from John Masson Smith. 

Togha Temiir and the Sarbadärs, however, were not the only rivals 
for power in Khuräsän. Another contender was the Kart dynasty 
in Herat.? They were descended from an eminent dignitary of the 
Ghurids named Shams al-Din, who had succeeded in establishing his 
authority out of the wreckage of his masters’ realm when the territory 
was recovering from the marauding expeditions of the Mongols 
around the middle of the 7th/13th century. He himself and his descen- 
dants ruled, as Mongol vassals, from Herat over Balkh and Sistän and 
in the east as far as the Indus. Notwithstanding their Indian connec- 
tions, they were from the outset also orientated towards the west, and 
not only kept a careful eye on the struggles for power going on in 
Khuräsän and other parts of Persia at the end of the period of Mongol 
rule, but also pursued their own interests by military and political 
means. For instance, they supported the opponents of the Muzaffarid 
Mubariz al-Din in Kirmän, and were involved in the conflict between 
the Il-Khän ‘Aba Sa'īd and his generalissimo Amir Choban. Their 
efforts did not always meet with success, in fact: in spite of their 
military intervention, Kirmān did pass into the hands of Mubāriz 
al-Din, and in 727/1327, on the insistence of Abū Sa‘id, Amir Choban 
had to be executed in Herat, where he had taken refuge — an action 
which resulted in a severe loss of prestige for the Kart prince. When he 
and two of his successors died within a brief interval, many of their 


! [Faryümadi calls them Sarbadālān.] 

2 Petrushevsky, “Dvizhenie”, trans. Kishävarz, “Nahzat”. The possible meanings of the 
term are listed in Büchner, ““Serbedärs”, in Smith, Sarbadar Dynasty, p. 108, and in “Dvizhenie”’, 
pp. 119, 121—22 (tr. Kishavarz, pp. 161, 165). 

3 The name occurs both as “Kart” and as “Kürt”: I have followed Ahmed Zeki Velidi 
(Togan), “Kert-mi Kürt-mü?”, TūMe 11 (1928), 392-6. 
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subjects saw this as a punishment from God for the treachery com- 
mitted against Amir Choban as one seeking asylum. These shortlived 
rulers were followed in 732/1331—2 by Mufizz al-Din Husain, who was 
later to intervene actively in the power struggles in Khurāsān. 

The situation in Khuräsän at the start of the succession conflicts 
following the death of Abū Sa'īd is thus none too easy to trace out. It 
appears still more confused if we bear in mind certain ethnic factors of 
political importance. These are ethnic strands which had arisen in 
eastern Khuräsän and on the frontiers with India since the Mongol 
invasion as a result of a racial mixing due partly to military dispositions 
and affecting various elements, particularly Mongol and Turkish ones; 
and partly to environmental associations, for example with the Indian 
population. Several of them were to be found under the name Qarä’ünäs 
in the area of their origin, and also in other regions of Central Asia and 
the Middle East, as well as in Egypt. Research on the complex relation- 
ships between these ethnic groups has recently progressed as a result of 
Aubin’s work, though many questions remain unanswered at the pres- 
ent stage. We have already come across the Negüderis, who belong in 
this context. We have now to deal with the Jä’ün-i Qurbän. By an 
unjustified analogy with the known family connections of their leaders, 
they are often referred to as Oirats, but in fact they arose from what was 
known as a "little thousand” (4azaracha) which, under the command of 
Amir Arghūn Āgā (d. 673/1275), had been formed out of the Mongol 
army by the detachment of three (je'4n) soldiers in every hundred 
(qurban), that is to say, irrespective of tribal membership. In 736/1335 a 
grandson of this military leader, named Amir Arghün Shah, was in 
command of this unit, which at the time was deployed over the area of 
Nīshāpūr, Mashhad and Abivard, and also north-west of these cities as 
far as the upper course of the Atrak. 

It is to the historian and geographer Hamd-Allah Mustaufi (d. some 
time after 740/1339—40), who hailed not from Khurasan but from 
Qazvin, that we are indebted for certain details important to our 
understanding of the developments we must now consider.! Accord- 
ing to his account, the large number of viziers and officials in the 
Mongol financial administration who came originally ffom Khuräsän 
had contrived so to arrange things that their home province, together 
with Ouhistān, Qümis, Mazandaran, and Tabaristän, had been 


! For the relevant passage from Nuzbat al-gulūb, see Smith, Sarbadār Dynasty, pp. 95ff. 
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grouped together as a special tax area; and its governors were permitted 
to hold in reserve a considerable sum from the tax yield, under the 
pretext that it was required for the payment of troops. Some years before 
the death of Abū Sa‘id, it seems, his vizier Ghiyäs al-Din Muhammad b. 
Rashid al-Din had taken steps to abolish this abuse, calling upon the 
support of Shaikh Hasan-i Buzurg, the recently appointed amir of the 
ulus, Shaikh ‘Ali Qushji, and ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad Faryümadi, who 
had been ordered to Khuräsän for this very purpose. It is evident that 
those who chiefly suffered from this measure were Togha Temür, Amir 
Arghün Shah and ‘Abd-Allah b. Mulai, the master of Quhistän. 

We may end this introduction to the major political figures by some 
reference to Shaikh ‘Alib. ‘Ali Qushji who has just been mentioned. He 
had been ruling as the Il-Khän’s governor in Khuräsän since 
729/1328—9. After the death of his master he proposed as his successor 
the Chingizid Togha Temür, and having gained the support of the 
amirs of Khuräsän, caused the prince’s name to be adopted on the 
coinage (sikka) and in the official prayers (khutba). He thus secured an 
influential position with the new khan, who in any case was not a 
strong personality. Allowing also for the fact that about this time 
(737/1337) the pretenders Arpa Ke’tin and Misa Khan had already 
failed in their claims, there was no question of Togha Temür being 
recognised without friction in other parts of the realm, where of course 
control was generally in the hands of fairly strong princes. A campaign 
to the west, his first military undertaking, was aimed at restoring the 
Il-Khanid empire under his own sceptre. But even during the march 
rivalries broke out between the amirs, in which Arghün Shah and 
‘Abd-Allah b. Mulai, alarmed at the growing power of "Alī Qushji, 
deserted and set off back with their troops. Their defection was indeed 
counterbalanced by the addition of large numbers of Mongol troops 
whom Hasan-i Buzurg had defeated, including their leader Misa 
Khan, to whom reference has just been made. Nevertheless, the cam- 
paign ended in catastrophe; for the Jalayirid prince inflicted a crushing 
defeat on this army as well in a battle at Sultäniyya — an encounter 
whose outcome Togha Temiir did not even wait to witness in person. 

Now Amir Arghün Shah’s hour had come. He captured his rival, 
Shaikh ‘Ali Qushji, who was already in flight, in Bistam, had him 
executed, and sent his head to Hasan-i Buzurg, with whom, it will be 
recalled, the victim had cooperated in abolishing the privileges of the 
Khurāsānīs. Then he again joined up with Togha Temür and became 
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his military commander (amir al-umara’). A governor whom Hasan-i 
Buzurg had appointed for Khuräsän, a man named Muhammad-i 
Mulai, was defeated and executed. It looks very much as though the 
Jalayirid, in thus attempting to gain control of eastern Persia, had 
turned against Arghün Shah, but not against Togha Temür. This is 
supported by his loyal attitude to the Chingizids, referred to above, 
and by subsequent developments. 

Even at this time he may have reckoned on the khan’s readiness to 
make concessions, realising that the latter’s only concern was the 
restoration of the Persian Mongol empire under his rule. And in fact 
this assessment proved well grounded in the case of an offer of alliance 
which he made to Togha Temūr in the summer of 738/1338, after his 
defeat in battle against the Chobanid Hasan-i Küchak. The khan 
accepted the offer and once more led his troops west; again ineffectu- 
ally, however, for Hasan-i Küchak had sown doubts about him in the 
mind of his ally by sending him a letter written in the khan’s own hand. 
This contained the statement that he, the khan, was prepared to take up 
an offer of alliance made by Hasan-i Küchak, to marry Amir Choban’s 
widow Sati Beg, the sister.of Abü Sa‘id, and thus to revive the 
Il-Khanid empire with Chobanid assistance. Shocked by such blatant 
disloyalty, Hasan-i Buzurg agreed to the alliance proposed by his 
old adversary, and in view of the opposition now ranged against 
him Togha Temür was left with no other choice but to withdraw to 
Khuräsän. The harmony between the Jalayirids and the Chobanids did 
not, in fact, endure for any length of time, and after various disagree- 
ments with his ally which worked out to his disadvantage, Hasan-i 
Buzurg again turned to the khan of Khurāsān. A new agreement he 
made with him managed to survive for three years, until 744/1343—4. 
Coins struck at Baghdad and other Mesopotamian mints which bear 
his name are evidence that the Jalayirid recognised Togha Temür’s 
suzerainty at this time. 

Although his accord with the Jalayirid prince had ensured the recog- 
nition Togha Temür so desired over large areas of Persia, indeed even 
in Iraq and eastern Anatolia, this lasted only for a short period in each 
case. And the price he paid for this episode in his career, the fleeting 
dream of an Il-Khanid restoration, was its devastating results. A mere 
few years of ill-advised policy had been enough to deplete the military 
strength of Khuräsän and its economic resources to a point from which 
no regeneration was possible. Worse still, the way was now open for 
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political forces to come into play with which neither Togha Temür nor 
anyone else in Khuräsän could contend. 

These forces burst out in the rising of the Sarbadärs, a revolt which 
in all probability was a reaction to fiscal burdens imposed on the amirs 
and leading men of Khuräsän by ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad, mentioned 
earlier, to cover the increased costs pf maintaining the Khuräsäni, and 
no doubt also the Jalayirid, troops, and coming on top of the increases 
provided for in the financial reforms carried out only a few years before 
by the vizier Ghiyäs al-Din (see above). That Sabzavär itself was the 
centre of the disturbances may possibly be connected with the fact that 
the city, and Bashtin, which belonged to it, lay in the area administered 
by ‘Ala’ al-Din himself and would thus be hit by the full severity of the 
new measures. The rebellion cannot be precisely dated, but it seems 
most likely that it took place at a time when the Khurāsānī troops were 
otherwise engaged and not available for use in Sabzavar. Various 
interconnections would suggest the period shortly before the first 
Khurasani- Jalayirid alliance. 

Of the various conflicting accounts we possess of the beginning of 
the rising, Hafiz-i Abrü's seems the most inherently probable version. 
According to this, Amir ‘Abd al-Razzāg, the son of a very powerful 
figure and himself a highly placed person, killed a government official 
(‘amil), probably a tax-collector, in the township of Bāshtīn, which 
formed part of the district of Sabzavär, and then fomented a rising in 
order to avoid punishment. The motive for the killing is explained as 
an act of protest against oppressive methods used to collect increased 
taxes. By chance, the murdered official was a nephew of ‘Ala’ al-Din. 
Although ‘Abd al-Razzāg found support, which enables us to conclude 
that the situation was tense, it is stretching the available evidence too 
far to talk, as does Petrushevsky,! of angry masses consisting of 
peasants, impoverished town-dwellers and artisans; nor is there suffici- 
ent warrant for the class struggle, racial friction or national antago- 
nisms which he adduces as additional factors to support his hypothesis 
of a peasants' revolt. The solid fact of the matter which we should keep 
in mind is that ‘Abd al-Razzāg belonged to the feudal ruling class of 
Khuräsän, which had plainly been made to bear the brunt of consider- 
able increases resulting from ‘Ala’ al-Din's tax reforms. Had he 
belonged to the class of small landowners, there would have been no 


I Petrushevsky, "Dvizhenie”, pp. 94, 115 (tr. Kishävarz, ““Nahzat’’, pp. 130, 156) e£ passim. 
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plausible reason for his action: for the rise in taxation applied only to 
the wealthy and powerful in the land and not to the peasants and small 
landowners, whose own taxes, moreover, had been cancelled at the 
same time as these increases were imposed. 

Immediately after the start of the rising, the ranks of the rebels, who 
— no doubt following well-tried precedents — had fallen back into the 
mountains, were so heavily swollen as a result of their successes against 
the militia and raids on caravans and herds of cattle that in the summer 
of 738/1337 they were able to take possession of the city of Sabzavar. 
‘Abd al-Razzāg, who now assumed the title of amir and had himself 
named on the coinage and in the official prayers, was stabbed to death 
by his brother Vajih al-Din Mas'ūd shortly afterwards in the course of 
a marauding expedition. The incident did take place in hot blood, 
during an argument between them, but may also have had deeper 
political motives. At all events, Mas'üd, who now took over the leader- 
ship of the Sarbadärs, for the moment abandoned the policy of con- 
frontation in favour of one of compromise. He recognised Togha 
Temur and solemnly undertook to pay taxes to him. This change is 
authenticated by coins from Sabzavär. Both sides gained advantages 
from the new modus vivendi: the khan no longer needed to fear raids by 
the Sarbadärs, which had seriously jeopardised supplies for his troops, 
and the Sarbadars were not exposed to government sanctions. 

By taking the city of Sabzavar, the Sarbadärs had not only acquired 
a considerable political centre but had also established contact with 
an ideological movement which was to exercise a powerful influence 
on their future development: above all it provided them with new 
adherents and strong religious stimuli. In contrast to other places in 
Khuräsän, it contained a large number of Shī'īs whose zeal for the faith 
had shortly before been roused to a pitch of intensity by the preaching 
of a mystic from Mazandaran named Shaikh Khalifa. The Sunnis must 
have regarded his activities as dangerous; at all events, they had him 
murdered. After his death one of his disciples, Hasan Jiri, took over 
his role, scoring even greater successes in his propagandistic travels 
from one town of Khurāsān to another. His activities aroused the 
suspicion of the government authorities; in Shawwäl 736/May 1336 he 
had to take refuge in flight and went to 'Irāg-i ‘Ajam. When he later 
returned, by a circuitous route, Arghün Shah had him arrested 
(740/1339-40). It is quite possible that Mas'üd had a hand in his 
eventual release: later, Hasan’s personal influence and wide popularity 
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induced him not only to join the order as a novice (murid) but also — 
following a practice seen among the earlier Sarbadärs — to give Hasan a 
joint share in government, for in the official prayers Hasan’s name was 
mentioned first, before that of Mas'ūd. The shaikh proclaimed the 
imminent return of the Twelfth Imam. He had earlier founded a secret 
organisation to prepare for ShI“ theocratic rule; this included an armed 
force which was apparently organised along the lines of the futuwwa! 
and was composed of artisans and merchants. 

Though the oddly matched joint rulers began by cooperating well, 
tensions were present from the outset. In the first place, there was 
Hasan Jüri’s popularity among the Shī'ī population of Sabzavar, with 
which Mas'üd could not compete. Then there were the totally different 
objectives of the two men. Hasan continued to hold to his Shīī and 
theocratic idea of the state, whereas Mas‘td regarded Khuräsän as an 
integral part of an Il-Khanid empire that was in the very nature of 
things essentially Sunni, at first under the rule of Togha Temür and 
then — as we shall see — under Chobanid lordship. Finally, Hasan’s 
adherents, with their markedly religious orientation, were devotedly 
intent on furthering radical Shīī ideas, whereas those of Mas'üd, in so 
far as they were Shr'1 at all, supported a moderate line. This led to the 
emergence of two groups of Sarbadärs, namely the original followers 
of ‘Abd al-Razzaq and Mas'üd, and those of Hasan Jiri, who were 
called Shaikhiyàn to distinguish them from the others. It was the latter 
in particular who were responsible for the reputation the Sarbadars 
have had with many commentators — even earlier ones — as robbers 
and riff-raff. 

Although Vajih al-Din Mas'üd's reign lasted only six years, Le until 
the summer of 745/1344? it brought about a quite remarkable expan- 


1 Cf. Cahen and Taeschner, “Futuwwa”. 

2 (A slightly different chronology for the early Sarbadär rulers is given by Faryümadi, MS 
Yeni Cami 909, fol. 287*: 

Mas'ūd, killed 27 Dhu’l-Qa‘da 743/23 April 1345; 

Muhammad Ai-temür, ruled 3 Jumādā 11 743-Muharram 747/3 Nov. 1342-April or May 1346: 

*Kallü Isfandiyär, killed 10 Rabi‘ 11 748/20 July 1347; 

Amir Shams al-Din, ruled Rab? 11 — Sha'bān 748/July — Nov. 1347; 

Khwaja ‘Ali-yi Shams al-Din, killed Dhu’l-Qa‘da 752/Dec. 1351 or Jan. 1352; 

Khwaja Yahya Karäbi, murdered 13 Jumada 11 757/14 May 1356; 

Khwaja Zahir Karabi, deposed Shawwäl 757/Oct. 1356 and killed at the end of Dhu'l-Qa'da/ 
Nov.; 

Haidar Qassäb, killed 25 Dhu'l-Qa'da 757/19 Nov. 1356. 

Amir Lutf-Allāh b. Amir Mas'üd, deposed mid-Dhu'l-Qa'da 759/Nov. 1358 by 
Hasan Dāmghānī. (Ed.)] 
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sion of the Sarbadär state. What made this possible was the efficient 
army he created, said to consist of 12,000 well armed mounted peasants 
and 700 Turkish slave troops as his personal bodyguard, together with 
Hasan Jüri's dervishes, the Shaikhiyan. The first blow was directed in 
741/1340 against Arghün Shäh’s Jā'ūn-i Qurbän, who were obliged to 
give up Nīshāpūr and retreated to Tus. As coins with Togha Temür’s 
name were minted in Sabzavär in the very next year, the Sarbadärs 
must have assumed that the khan, who had been away on operations in 
the west at the time of their campaign, would overlook this liberty. He 
did not, however, but marched against them. His troops were routed, 
and while fleeing to Mazandaran such eminent figures as the vizier 
‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad and ‘Abd-Allah b. Mulai were killed; indeed 
even the khan’s brother ‘Ali Ke’ün, lost his life. The victors occupied 
Jājarm, Dāmghān and Simnän, together with Togha Temür’s capital, 
Gurgän. 

By this victory a totally different situation had been created. When 
they took Nishäpür the Sarbadärs had come up against a population 
which was almost exclusively Sunni, and by conquering Simnän they 
had become neighbours to the Chobanids, who were also Sunni. 
Naturally, they considered the suzerainty of Togha Temür as having 
lapsed, and Mas'ūd recognised in his place the Chobanid Hasan-i 
Küchak and the shadow khan Sulaiman whom he had appointed; 
though the decision can hardly have been taken in consultation with 
his co-regent, since these were Sunni princes. Differences had in fact 
already arisen between them because Mas'üd rejected the idea of 
forcibly converting the Sunnis of the conquered territories to Shi'ism. 

The dominions of the Sarbadars now embraced a territory the size of 
Ireland. But with the recognition of Hasan-1 Küchak they were con- 
fronted with a real threat emanating from the Kartid of Herat, Mu'izz 
al-Din Husain, whose father, it will be remembered, had killed Amir 
Choban when he was in flight from Abū Sa‘id and sought refuge at his 
court. Furthermore, Husain was an ally of Togha Temür. The Sarba- 
dars attempted to scotch this danger by means of a preventive strike. 
The armies met at Zava (13 Safar 743/18 July 1342), and the battle 
initially went in favour of the Sarbadars. But when Shaikh Hasan Jiri 
fell, the fortunes of war changed, since the dervishes broke off the 
engagement, assuming — probably not without justification — that their 
shaikh had not died at the hands of the enemy but had been struck 
down by an assassin hired by Mas'ūd. The battle thus resulted not only 
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in defeat but also in an unleashing of hostilities and tensions that had 
been latent in the relations between the moderate supporters of Mas‘üd 
and the radical Shaikhiyan for a long time past. The total implications 
of this clash of views, however, did not become plain until later. At 
first Mas'ūd may well have thought that he could attain his objectives 
even without the dervishes. In his next expedition, two years later, he 
aimed to eliminate Togha Temür, who had withdrawn to the region of 
Amul, secured the support of local princes, and was blocking the 
Sarbadärs’ lines of communication with their Chobanid allies in the 
west. Although the campaign got off to a good start, it ended in 
catastrophe. On the march from Sari to Amul the Sarbadar army was 
trapped in a pincer movement by the enemy. Mas'üd himself was taken 
prisoner and executed. 

Their two defeats, one in the east, the other in the west of their 
dominions, had thrown the Sarbadars back upon the starting-point of 
their operations, the region of Sabzavar and probably also Juvain and 
Nishäpür. Nevertheless, they had no need to fear for their survival. 
None of their rivals was in a position after all these years of heavy 
fighting to subject the whole of Khuräsän to his control, let alone to 
extend his power beyond its frontiers. For much the same reasons, 
there was little danger from the outside. The princes of Khuräsän came 
to a compromise agreement. Togha Temür was free to return to Astar- 
abad and Gurgän, having settled for the recognition of his suzerainty 
on the part of the Sarbadārs; and even Arghün Shah in the east was 
once more able to exercise his authority as leader of the Jā ūn-i 
Qurban. 

The Sarbadärs of Khuräsän survived by almost forty years the death 
of Mas'üd, who had more than a dozen successors. Since one of them, 
‘Ali-yi Mu'ayyad, managed to stay in power for twenty years 
(763—83/1361—81), their very number is evidence of how troubled the 
period from 745/1344 to 763/1361 must have been. The chief feature of 
these years was in fact incessant fighting and quarrelling over the 
rulership. The way these disputes are recorded in the evidence we have 
is not free of contradictions; but the details are in any case only of 
limited importance for the history of the region and certainly for the 
history of Iran. In the context we are considering it is sufficient to trace 
the main lines of development. 

How important the division into two parties (the moderate adher- 
ents of Mas'üd and the party of the radical dervishes) was for the 
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further progress of events, requires a more closely differentiated treat- 
ment. John Masson Smith! reckons among Mas'ūd's supporters not 
only the members of his family such as his son Lutf-Allah, (who, 
incidentally, later himself reigned for a short time), but also the gentry 
of Bashtin, as well as his army, to which — apart from professional 
soldiers — belonged also escaped slaves, former bandits and Turkish 
slave troops (gbulaman). On the other side there was the group of the 
Sabzaväris, of which Hasan Jūrīs dervish organisation has already 
been mentioned. It also included the Sabzavārī aristocracy (kbwājazāda- 
gan) and the trade guilds, which may have been organised on the 
principles of the futuwwa. Not only were the two main parties at odds 
with each other, but each lacked internal unity as well. For example, 
there were considerable points of difference within the Sabzaväris aris- 
ing from the theocratic concepts of the extreme dervishes. These did 
not meet with the approval of all Shīīs, for there were moderate 
groups even among them who leaned more towards cooperation with 
the Sunnis than towards the acceptance of such radical ideas. All in all, 
this kind of analysis of Sarbadar society would appear to do more 
justice to the facts than Petrushevsky’s division into “popular masses" 
of peasants, urban poor, and artisans in opposition to the feudal lords 
consisting of small Iranian landowners and a Mongol-Turkish nomad 
aristocracy, and his hypothesis of class struggle and racial hostilities in 
the period. 

Vajīh al-Din Mas'üd's first three successors came from the group of 
his adherents: these were two of his military commanders and his 
brother Shams al-Din b. Fazl-Allah. All fell from power after the 
briefest time, and the periods of their rule total only three years. 
Meanwhile, the alliance with the Chobanids was abandoned; their 
power in any case came to an end with the fall of Hasan-i Küchak 
about this time. In addition, the death in 743/1343 of Arghün Shah, the 
leader of the Jā'ūn-i Qurbän, proved convenient to the Sarbadārs, 
since his son and successor Muhammad Beg, giving up his alliance 
with Togha Temür, established friendly relations with them; so that, 
with one exception, there were no further clashes with this neighbour. 

Not until Shams al-Din "Alī, a dervish of the Sabzavari group, came 
to power was there again a personality of stature in charge of affairs. 
The achievements of his five years of government (748 to 75 2/1347 to 


I Sarbadār Dynasty, pp. 122ff. 
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1351-2) are praised by the historian Daulatshāh. He records that the 
people lived under quite reasonable conditions. The officials were paid 
in cash. Notes (barat) were no longer issued to cover salaries and 
soldiers’ pay on tax payments due, an abuse which was evidently quite 
common. The new ruler carried out effective tax reforms, by means of 
which he reorganised the shaky finances of the state. Thus he was able 
to maintain efficient fighting units, with which he effectively protected 
his territory, now extending from Nishäpür in the east to Damghan in 
the west. He admittedly failed to take the city of Tüs, but did succeed 
in putting down a revolt in Dämghän. By his simple manner of life, 
through the honesty and thrift on which he insisted in the conduct of 
state affairs, he won the affection of large sections of the population. 
His measures against prostitution, drugs, and alcohol are also worthy 
of mention. 

The swift decline of Mas'üd's adherents and the passing of power to 
a Sabzavari may be seen as indications of the growth of this party. In 
fact the strength of Mas'üd's adherents and his troops had been 
severely weakened by his unfortunate military enterprises, whereas the 
dervishes, who had taken no further part in his campaigns since the 
death of Shaikh Hasan Jari, had suffered no losses. Nevertheless, it 
must have been consideration for the forces of Mas'ūd, predominantly 
Sunnis or moderate Shi‘is, that kept Shams al-Din ‘Ali, who had be- 
longed to Hasan’s intimate circle and therefore must in all probability 
himself have been a Shi‘, from officially introducing the Shi'i confes- 
sion. For ten years, from 748/1347 to 758/1357, the government of the 
Sarbadars was Sunni, as shown by the coins of which details have been 
published to date. 

In spite of his efforts for the common weal — perhaps even because 
of them — Shams al-Din ‘Ali soon made some bitter enemies, especially 
among those who distrusted him for his connections with extreme 
Shīīs, i.e. the dervishes; among the libertines, who disliked his puritan- 
ical ways; and finally among the corrupt servants of the state, who lost 
out as a result of his reforms. One of the latter, Haidar Qassab, whose 
name suggests that he was a member of an artisan guild, was respon- 
sible for his murder. Although the immediate motive for the act was 
revenge for a punishment he had received for irregularities in the 
conduct of the tax collection for which he was responsible, it looks 
very much as if he also had backers in the circles of those of higher 
rank who were dissatisfied. 
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The elimination of Shams al-Din ‘Ali is probably not to be traced, as 
might be supposed, to the adherents of Mas'ūd, but to the Sabzavārīs, 
that is to say, the group to which he himself belonged, as also did his 
successor, Yahya Karavi (752 to 756/1351—2 to 1355-6), a member of 
the Sabzavārī aristocracy. Under his rule the power and extent of the 
Sarbadär state reached a new peak. But first it was necessary to remove 
the major danger that had threatened this state from the beginning, the 
khan Togha Temür. In spite of the reverses he had had to endure in his 
struggle with the Sarbadärs, he regarded them as rebels who were to be 
destroyed at the earliest possible opportunity. They might be tolerated 
under the pressure of sheer circumstance, but they could not be recog- 
nised. Togha Temür’s dominions had indeed been severely reduced in 
size, most recently by the defection of the Kartid of Herat, who had 
previously paid tribute to him, and of the Ja’ün-i Qurbän and the 
Turkish tribes in the steppelands around Herat. Nevertheless, with his 
tribal units living in Gurgan and Astaräbäd, estimated at 50,000,! he 
was a potential danger to the Sarbadärs, who had only 22,000 men under 
arms at the time. Yahya successfully attempted to lull the khan into a 
sense of false security by promising to recognise his suzerainty (a fact 
which is authenticated by many coins bearing his name struck in Sabza- 
var), and by undertaking to pay taxes as well as to make loyal visits once 
every year to demonstrate his obedience. When in Dhu’l-Qa‘da 754/ 
November—December 1353 he went to the Mongol winter camp of 
Sultän-Duvin in the vicinity of Astarabad, accompanied by only a small 
military train, his appearance must have been associated with such a visit 
which was just about due. At all events, he was able to make his way 
unchallenged through the camp and into the tent of the khan. The men 
with him assassinated Togha Temür and cut down his courtiers. In 
order to eliminate any possibility of a successor, the Mongol troops were 
done to death and the khan’s herds, without which the nomads were 
deprived of the very basics of life, were all slaughtered. Though 
Lugmān, a son of the murdered khan, constantly reappears up to the 
year 790/1388 in the struggle for mastery in Khuräsän, the fall of Togha 
Temür put paid once and for all to any idea of a restoration of the 
Il-Khanid empire. 

The power of the Sarbadārs now once more reached those far-flung 


! No doubt this is how we should understand the quotation from Ibn Battūta given in 
Petrushevsky, "Dvizhenie”, p. 146 (tr. Kishävarz, “Nahżatť”, p. 194). 
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frontiers which Mas'ūd had achieved by his conquests and then for- 
feited by his recklessness; indeed, it even spread beyond them — in the 
west into the area around Ray, in the east as far as Tus, and in the 
north-west to Astarābād and Shäsmän in the region of Gurgān. 

Even these great efforts in the cause of Sarbadär power could not 
spare Yahya Karavi the fate which had come to be almost customary 
for Sarbadär princes, namely murder by his opponents. From the evi- 
dence available it is not possible to say with certainty who was behind 
the assassination. It could have been adherents of Mas'üd who would 
have preferred to see one of their number in power. The likely candi- 
date would have been Mas‘üd’s son Lutf-Allah, who in fact did later 
become ruler. It has even been argued! that he had, strictly speaking, 
already succeeded by the time of his father’s death, but that in view of 
his youth others had exercised the regency on his behalf. 

If the state had had to contend up to this point with external 
enemies, it was from now on affected by severe internal crises. These 
could well have threatened its very existence, and that they did not was 
only because there were no strong external enemies to be confronted at 
the time. Haidar Qassab, whom we have already mentioned, now 
promptly arrived from Astarabad to bring Yahya’s murderers to justice. 
He installed Yahya’s nephew Zahir al-Din Karavi as ruler, but soon 
afterwards seized power himself when the latter failed to fulfil his 
expectations. Lacking sufficient supporters, he had in fact overreached 
himself by this action. As will be recalled, he had originally been a 
member of Shams al-Din "As party, which is the reason why he found 
no friends among the adherents of Mas'üd; later he had murdered his 
master and thereby had forfeited also the sympathies of the dervishes 
(the Shaikhiyän). 

Meanwhile, in Isfarä’in, the most important city of the Sarbadārs after 
Sabzavar, Lutf-Allah’s royal tutor and atabeg Nasr-Allah had foment- 
ed a rebellion with the aid of those of Yahya’s murderers who had 
escaped the vengeance of Haidar Qassab. Haidar now turned upon the 
rebels. But before the issue could be decided in the field, he was struck 
down by the dagger of an assassin hired by Hasan Dāmghānī. Now 
Lutf-Alläh’s hour had come, and since there were still certain circles 
with sympathies for his father he could well have succeeded in found- 
ing a dynasty for the Sarbadärs. But this opportunity was lost when, in 


| Petrushevsky, “Dvizhenie”, pp. 141, 150 (tr. Kishävarz, “Nahzat”, pp. 184, 201). 
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the conflict with Hasan Dämghäni which ensued with inevitable rapid- 
ity, he was defeated. As a result the party of his father’s supporters was 
to all intents and purposes annihilated.! 

These events in themselves show how feeble were the foundations of 
the state; but the civil war which now began demonstrated how utterly 
incapable it was of coping with the centrifugal forces that threatened it. 
Haidar Oassāb's move out of Astarābād had left a vacuum which 
encouraged Amir Vali, a son of the previous governor of the province, 
to return from the refuge he had been granted by a prince of the Jā'ūn-i 
Qurbän. He claimed to be representing the interests of Lugmān 
b. Togha Temiir in his absence from Mazandaran, in order to gather the 
latter’s sympathisers around him, but had not the remotest intention 
when he arrived there of actually handing over power to him. For in the 
meantime he had beaten in succession two expeditionary corps sent 
against him by Hasan, and finally he defeated Hasan himself, so that he 
was in a position to extend his power over other territories of the 
Sarbadärs as well. 

In eastern Khuräsän a radical Shīī named Darvish ‘Aziz? rose in 
revolt and established a theocracy in Mashhad in the name of the 
Twelfth Imam, Muhammad al-Mahdi (d. 329/940). This sort of enter- 
prise was in the air at the time: Hasan Jiri and Shams al-Din ‘Ali, after 
all, had themselves wanted to establish the theocratic state of the 
Mahdi, and we may assume that the Shaikhiyän of Sabzavar were 
represented among the supporters of Darvish ‘Aziz. At any rate his 
successes in Mashhad, which were continued still further with the 
conquest of Tus, must have electrified the Sabzavārī dervishes, who 
were of course also devoted to the idea of a theocratic state. Hasan 
Dämghäni recognised the danger that this implied for him, marched 
east and put an end to the Mahdist state. Darvish ‘Aziz went into exile 
in Isfahan. 

While Hasan Dämghäni was fully engaged in the north-western and 
eastern parts of his country, another danger was brewing for him in 
Dämghän, to the west. Here ‘Ali-yi Mu’ayyad rose in revolt and gath- 
ered around him the troops of Hasan’s enemies who had been defeated 
and were in flight. He also sent for Darvish ‘Aziz in Isfahan and joined 


1 Smith, Sarbadār Dynasty, p. 141, gives the year 759/1357—8 for Lutf-Allah’s execution [see 
p. 24,n. 2above(Ed.)], whereas Petrushevsky, “Dvizhenie”, p. 150(tr. Kishävarz, ““Nahzat”, p. 201) 
supplies 30 Rajab 762/5 June 1361. 

2 Petrushevsky, Joc. cit., calls him ‘Aziz Majdi. 
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his order; and together they prepared for the conflict with Hasan 
Damghani. When the latter was laying siege to the castle of Shaggān, 
near Jājarm, after taking Mashhad and Tus, they captured Sabzavär in 
a surprise attack (763/1361-2). They succeeded in acquiring not only 
the possessions of Hasan’s followers but also their families. *Alī-yi 
Mu’ayyad’s demand to Hasan’s followers, that they should depose their 
master and send him his head as a sign of their loyalty, therefore 
produced the desired result. 

Authority among the Sarbadärs was now vested in a duumvirate 
which shows striking similarities to that of Vajih al-Din Mas'üd and 
Hasan Jiri. As in the former situation, the condominium worked quite 
well to begin with, in fact for ten months. Though ‘Ali-yi Mu’ayyad, 
who was himself a Shi‘, played his part in raising Shi‘ism to the state 
religion, he resisted certain notions dear to the heart of Darvish ‘Aziz 
as to what the Mahdist state should be; and this led, just as before, to 
severe tensions, culminating in the removal of the dervish leader. 
Again the decisive moment came during a campaign against Malik 
Husain of Herat, except that ‘Ali’s men did not wait until they met up 
with the enemy, but picked a quarrel with the dervishes while still on 
the march. Darvish ‘Aziz and many of his adherents were killed as they 
attempted to escape. 

"Ali-yi Mu’ayyad did not leave it at this but seized his opportunity to 
rid himself of the threat from the dervishes once and for all. He 
smashed their organisation and hounded them out of Sabzavär; he 
even went so far as to have the graves of Shaikh Khalifa and Hasan 
Jari destroyed. But although he had broken the power of his enemy for 
the time being, banishing the dervishes from his immediate entourage, 
they were still not done away with altogether. They found a welcome 
from Malik Husain in Herat, from the Jā ūn-i Qurban and from the 
Muzaffarid Shah-i Shuja‘ in Shiraz. It goes without saying that from 
these places of refuge they now bided their time; nor, if things ran to 
the form familiar to contemporaries, would it be long in coming. In 
fact, in the final phase of the Sarbadär state which now began, the 
dervishes were a significant element and contributed their share to its 
downfall. 

, ‘Ali-yi Mu’ayyad managed to remain ruler for twenty years and even 
survived Timür’s invasion. Although it would be quite wrong to infer 
that this long reign was a period of peace and quiet, a certain degree of 
stabilisation does seem to have taken place, at least for a time. There is 
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evidence of this in the steady quality of the coinage to begin with, 
although only up to the middle of his reign, when against a back- 
ground of stormy political events a decline in quality set in which was 
never to be halted. ‘Ali-yi Mu’ayyad is described as a just and efficient 
prince, in so far as anyone could be in the conditions of the day, and he 
did in fact improve the lot of the peasants by a reform of the tax 
system. 

The unsolved external problems of the Sarbadär empire which 
"Ali-yi Mu'ayyad had taken on when he assumed power in Sabzavär had 
a determining influence on his reign. Though the Ja’ün-ı Qurban gained 
control of Tüs again, there do not seem to have been any further 
conflicts with them. There was a conflict, however, with Amir Vali, who 
had in the past enjoyed their protection and was related by marriage to 
one of their leading men. Hasan Damghani had had trouble with him in 
his time but had not been able to put him down. He had extended his 
control over Bistām and Simnān, whereas Astarābād, where between 
767/1365—6 and 770/1368-9 Sarbadär coins were struck, was at least for 
a time subject to the government at Sabzavär before falling back again 
into the hands of Amir Vali. ‘Ali-yi Mu’ayyad in fact avoided bringing 
the dispute to a head, because he saw this rival’s area of control as a 
convenient buffer state against the Jalayirids. At the time they were 
beginning to evince rapacious designs on Khuräsän, with the result that 
Amir Vali was obliged to mount campaigns against them in the region of 
Ray and Sava. 

'Ali-y1 Mu’ayyad found himself drawn into a critical situation as a 
result of what was happening among the Kartids of Herat when in 
771/1370 Malik Mu‘izz al-Din Husain died and the succession passed 
to his two sons Ghiyās al-Din Pir ‘Ali and Malik Muhammad. Pir ‘Ali, a 
grandson of Togha Temür through his mother Sultän Khätün, saw 
‘Ali-yi Mu’ayyad as sympathising with the murderers of his grandfather 
and stirred up against him the Sabzavārī dervishes now living as 
emigrants in his own territory. The Sarbadar leader retorted by con- 
spiring with Pir ‘Ali’s stepbrother Malik Muhammad, who ruled over 
the smaller portion of the Kartid empire from the city of Sarakhs. ` 
When Pir ‘Ali marched against Malik Muhammad, ‘Ali-yi Mu’ayyad 
rescued him in a flanking attack by overcoming one of Pir ‘Alfs castles 
near the frontier whose captains were emigrant Sabzavārī dervishes. 
This was not only a blow struck at his own enemies; it also induced Pir 
‘Alt to come to a compromise with his brother. So commenced the 
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years of fighting against Pir ‘Ali which tied down the Sarbadärs to 
Nishäpür, the most important place in the eastern part of the country, 
and inevitably prejudiced the defence of their capital. This situation 
proved to be a challenge to ‘Ali-yi Mu’ayyad’s opponents in the west, 
especially the dervishes who had fled to Shiraz, who had found an 
enterprising leader in Rukn al-Din, a disciple of their unsuccessful 
master Darvish ‘Aziz. Together with Iskandar, Pir 'Ali's former gover- 
nor of Nishäpür, he now mounted against Khuräsän a campaign which 
was supported with money and arms by Shah-i Shuja‘. They conquered 
Sabzavar (778/13 76-7); and ‘Ali-yi Mu’ayyad was forced into flight and 
found refuge with Amir Vali. 

The new condominium in Sabzavar, which promptly set about estab- 
lishing a radical Shīī régime based on the teachings of Hasan Juri, was 
followed at once by a still more drastic reduction of the Sarbadār state, 
which had in any case severely contracted. Nishäpür was conquered by 
Pir ‘Ali, and it was not long before Amir Vali appeared before the gates 
of Sabzavar. His entourage included Shah Mansir, the rival of the 
Muzaffarid Shäh-i Shujā* of Shiraz, and ‘Ali-yi Mu’ayyad, whom Amir 
Vali reinstated as ruler after the capture of the town. The alliance 
between Amir Vali and the Sarbadär leader did not endure for long. By 
783/1381 Amir Vali was once again besieging the city. In his extremity 
"Alte Mu’ayyad turned to Timür; and his appeal for help was destined 
not to go unheeded. It afforded the immediate pretext for Timür’s 
invasion of Persia. This did not yet mean the final end of the history of 
the Sarbadärs of Khuräsän, even though it was the end of their auton- 
omy as a state. It will be necessary to refer to their later fortunes when 
discussing Timür’s appearance on the Persian scene. 

At this point, however, some comment is required on various effects of, 
and parallels with, the rule of the Sarbadārs, extending to regions outside 
Khurasan. We shall not consider the Sarbadars of Samarqand,! since they 
do not directly form part of the history of Persia; but some mention 
should be made, if only in broad outline, of events in Mazandaran, Gilän 
and Kirmän. 

In the reign of Shams al-Din ‘Ali an adherent of Hasan Jiri, named 
‘Izz al-Din, together with a group of co-religionists who like him 
were not prepared to accept the conditions in Sabzavär, resolved to 


1 See Barthold, “Narodnoe dvizhenie”; also Yakubovsky, “Timur”, pp. 56-8, who on the 
authority of ‘Abd al-Razzāg's Mafla' refers to the Samarqand rebels as “Sarbadärs’”’, though 
whether they themselves employed the term is doubtful. 
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return to his homeland of Mazandaran. However, he died en route, 
and his son Sayyid Qiväm al-Din, known as Mir-i Buzurg, took his 
place. He managed to settle in Amul and to found a state in conjunc- 
tion with Kiya Afrasiyab b. Hasan Chulabi, who in 750/1349 had 
brought down the local dynasty of the Bavandids, which had lasted for 
seven hundred years.! This state ran in many respects along the lines of 
that of Sabzavar. The dichotomy between a ruler who leant towards 
secular attitudes and a dervish aiming at a theocratic structure again led 
to a conflict, which ended with the victory of the religious fanatic. This 
state lasted until its destruction by Timür in 794/1392, but after his 
death it emerged briefly once more. 

With the aid of the Mazandarani dervishes a group of Shīī shaikhs 
also gained control in Gīlān under the leadership of Shaikh Amir Kiya. 
The state he called into being endured for over two centuries — which 
was doubtless largely due to its geographical remoteness — until it was 
finally absorbed in 1000/1592 into the Safavid empire. 

In 774/1373 a revolt took place in Kirmän against Shah-i Shujä‘, the 
prince of Shiraz, fomented by Pahlavan Asad b. Toghan Shah. The 
rebellion received military support from ‘Alt-yi Mu’ayyad, whose rela- 
tions with Shah-i Shujä‘ have already been discussed, but was put 
down in Rajab 776/December 1374 by troops sent from Shiraz. 


Seen as a historical phenomenon, the Sarbadärs of Khurāsān are a quite 
typical product of the situation in Persia after the collapse of the 
Il-Khanid empire, but they display certain noteworthy differences from 
what is found elsewhere. Khuräsän resembled other parts of the empire 
in that it lacked a single dominant power, and possessed in Togha 
Temür a descendant of the Mongol rulers who was too weak to assert 
effective control. But what distinguishes the Sarbadärs from practically 
all contemporary rulers in Persia is the absence of any legitimist claims 
on their part. It was not only that none of them could claim descent 
from a Mongol or other princely house or the warrant of having 
previously exercised high office; they plainly did not even consider it 
necessary to seek to establish any legitimate claim to rule. None of 
them had a Mongol shadow khan or marriage ties with a highly placed 
family, and there was no serious attempt to found a dynasty. 

Another point of difference is the religious aspect, which played so 
great a part among the Sarbadärs. It was expressed particularly, though 


! B. Nikitine, "Afrasiyabids", EP. RN Frye, “Bawand”’, ibid. 
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not exclusively, in the share the Sabzavari dervishes had in Sarbadar 
rule, whether in the form of a condominium with a secular ruler, or as 
observers keeping at a discreet distance, or as rivals with a keen eye to 
their chances or even occasionally as sole rulers. It is undoubtedly 
significant that the population of their capital city had a strong Shirl 
component and that also, we may assume, many of their rulers, perhaps 
even the majority of them, belonged to the Shi‘a. But none of this was 
decisive, any more than the basic opposition between Shi‘a and Sunna 
in this particular situation. Moderate Shi‘is in this period could, and in 
some cases actually did, reach a modus vivendi with Sunnis more easily 
than with the dervishes. The stumbling-block for both parties was 
rather the dervishes’ adherence to a rigid organisation with unambig- 
uous ideas of what the state should be, ideas which they advanced with 
uncompromising firmness. The goal of the dervishes was a Mahdist 
state, a theocracy with an extremist Shi'i state religion, and hence a 
utopia which admitted of no compromise with other conceptions of 
statehood. 

It appears very much as if the princes who did not come from the 
ranks of the Shaikhiyän were at first not fully conscious of this aim. 
How else are we to explain the numerous attempts at establishing a 
condominium together with committed supporters of the dervishes? 
Not even so far-reaching a concession as joining the dervish order as a 
novice (murid) saved those rulers who did so from the painful discov- 
ery that the theocracy the dervishes demanded was not to be reconciled 
with their own divergent conceptions of the state, nor even, in fact, 
with Shīī ideas on the subject. Practical illustrations of this are not far 
to seek, and at bottom it was this very incompatibility of other atti- 
tudes with an ideological conception of government which was the 
undoing of the Sarbadär state. In spite of numerous successes scored 
by each party over the other, the dichotomy of the Sarbadär state 
displays a balance of forces leading not to a modus vivendi but to decades 
of conflict, the net result of which was to weaken both parties. 
Mas'üd's adherents were unable to exclude the dervishes; nor again 
were the dervishes powerful enough to supplant their opponents. The 
result was a process of mutual exhaustion, a gradual attrition that had 
virtually extinguished the Sarbadärs’ will to survive by the time Timür 
advanced against Persia. 

The Shaikhiyän must of course be reckoned among the many reli- 
gious movements in the Islamic world that strove for power and in a 
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fair number of instances actually gained control. Iran seems to have 
been good soil for such movements, as can be seen from a number of 
comparable phenomena from both earlier and later periods. It was the 
tragedy of the Sabzavari dervishes that in their time and in their 
country there were also other political forces at work, especially among 
the provincial nobility, who were aiming at power simultaneously with 
them; and that it was impossible either to win these over or subject 
them — so that, in the end, there was nothing left for any of them but to 
sink together. 

But apart from the conflict of interests at home, the Sarbadärs were 
also threatened by external enemies. They did manage to overcome 
Togha Temür after some time, but not his less impressive successor 
Amir Vali. Though there were conflicts with the Jā ūn-i Qurbän, for a 
long time peaceful relations prevailed; while the struggle against the 
Kartids of Herat remained indecisive. All these opponents kept up a 
state of feud with the Sarbadars, irrespective of which of their two 
parties happened to have provided the ruling figure of the time. 
Although the Sarbadärs’ rule started with a rising against the Mongols 
or their representatives, their further history cannot be thought of 
exclusively from this point of view. Once they had compelled Togha 
Temur to tolerate them in principle, their policies were no longer 
determined solely by an anti-Mongol attitude, so that eliminating Togha 
Temür was ultimately only a matter of choosing the right moment. 

As for the question of their constituting a robber state, it is doubtful 
whether such a view is justified by any of the circumstances of their 
history — neither the frankly dubious name they chose to go by, nor 
their lack of or indifference to a legitimate claim, nor the absence of a 
dynastic line, nor the conflicts waged against established rulers of 
somewhat questionable legitimacy. The fact that the Sarbadars in their 
campaigning were not given to considerate treatment of their enemies 
or the civilian population is hardly an argument to be used against 
them, since it is hard to imagine any belligerent party of the time which 
would have behaved differently. To this extent, therefore, the estimate 
we make of the Sarbadärs need be no different from that applied to 
their rivals or any other rulers in contemporary Persia. This view is 
also supported by the fact that they were not without their share of 
cultural activity or at least various efforts in this direction. We may 
mention just two examples: the efforts made by Shams al-Din ‘Ali to 
develop Sabzavar architecturally, which led to the building of a Friday 
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mosque (masjid-i jami‘) and a warehouse affording work for artisans. 
Another aspect was their interest in poetry, as evidenced by their 
panegyrist Muhammad Tughrä’i, known as Ibn-i Yamin, who made a 
name for himself in literary history!. At the battle of Zäva he fell into 
the hands of the Kartids, spent some time as court poet in Herat, and 
eventually managed to escape and return to the Sarbadar dominions. 
Finally we may mention the relations of ‘Ali-yi Mu’ayyad with the 
eminent Shī'ī theologian Ibn Makki al-‘Amili,2 who was responsible 
for so important a Shī'ī book of law as al-Lum‘a al-Dimashqiyya. This 
sort of evidence is also not easily fitted into the notion of a robber 
state. 

If not a robber state, then, what of the interpretation of the Sarba- 
dars as the social revolutionary movement of which Petrushevsky 
speaks? This view is certainly correct to the extent that the phenome- 
non is traceable back to a revolt by suppressed and exploited sections 
of the population. But proof is lacking that it was a rebellion of the 
mass of the producing class against the exploiters. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 
with whom, in this view, the beginnings of the rising are very closely 
associated, was neither a peasant nor a representative of the lesser 
gentry who had espoused the peasants’ cause because the latter were 
not in a position to press their own case. In fact, he belonged precisely 
to that aristocratic class of society at which the revolt of the exploited 
masses would have needed to be aimed. Moreover, the sources bearing 
on the social class of the various leading figures only rarely give any 
lead to speak of, so that any coherent interpretation on the pattern of 
socio-critical models is a dubious undertaking in the present state of 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless, it is still legitimate to ask whether the dervishes of the 
Shaikhiyān may not properly be seen as a socially progressive group: 
in other words, whether the radical ideas they stood for in religious 
matters did not also have social implications or effects going beyond 
the principles of their order and their idea of a theocratic state. It is 
possible to infer an answer to this question from the particular manifes- 
tations within whose framework the Shaikhiyān are located. We are very 
well informed on one of these, which had experienced a spectacular 
upsurge at this very period, namely the Safaviyya of Shaikh Safi al-Din 


! He is regarded as a convinced Shi‘i. Possibly this is to be seen as the reason for his flight 
from Herat: cf. Rypka, HIL, p. 261, and “Ibn-i Yamin”, EI, 
2 Most recently treated by Mazzaoui, Origins of the Safawids, pp. Gëft. 
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Ishāg (d. 735/1334). This was the religious-cum-political nucleus from 
which, at a later time, Shah Ismail I’s state was to emerge. Even 
though at this time — in contrast to the Shaikhiyan — it was not yet 
Shīī, certain approaches of the two orders may very well have corre- 
sponded closely to each other. Reduced to a brief formula: both orders 
were groups based on religious principles with an unmistakable orien- 
tation towards political influence and claims to secular power, except 
that in the case of the Shaikhiyan the political component was already 
much more strongly developed than in the Safaviyya.! This may have 
been due to differences in local conditions, but was probably due also 
to the markedly theocratic inclinations of the dervishes of Sabzavar, 
aimed as they were at the establishment of a Mahdist state. Social 
effects may occasionally have come about in the process. But these are 
rather to be understood as ingredients of the religious programmes of 
politically motivated groups, and most certainly not the other way 
round. Interpretations of the Shaikhiyan as a social revolutionary 
movement go beyond the limits imposed on the historian by the avail- 
able evidence. 

The cliché of a social-progressive movement or group does not apply 
to the Shaikhiyya of Sabzavär, any more than the label of a robber-state 
applies to the Sarbadar movement. The designation “Sarbadar dynasty" 
is hardly adequate, given the absence of a hereditary succession, which is 
the characteristic feature of a dynasty.? It would be possible, rather, to 
speak of an oligarchy and even, in a very limited sense, of a republic,? if 
one is unwilling to retain the definition of “a kingdom without kings”,* 
Which is most suited to the conditions of this period. 


! Glassen, Die frühen Safawiden, p. 43, nevertheless reaches the conclusion: “The early 
Safawiya were a mass movement ... Safi ad-din had no wish to be the leader of an esoteric fariga 
in the midst of an élite association of disciples, but consciously devoted his whole energy to 
winning over the broad masses." Even Bina-Motlagh, Scheich Safi von Ardabil, pp. 53-68, gives 
detailed consideration to Shaikh SafY's political connections, though he tends to see him rather as 
a saint (p. 126: “totally set apart from earthly things”). 

2 The title of John Masson Smith's book is not to be understood, of course, in a genealogical 
sense. 

3 Aubin, “La fin de l'état Sarbadár", p. 95: “...un Etat... organisé en ‘république’, sans 
dévolution héréditaire de l'autorité, par les représentants de divers courants politiques". On 
P- 117, in the same context, he even speaks of the “phénomène d’auto-gouvernement iranien”. 

4 Aubin, in JESHO xiv (1971), 382. 
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